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Absenteeism, Mr. MoCulloch's view 
of the economical effect of, re- 
futed, 24. 

Academies, their influence on Italian 
literature, 77. 

Adams, John, his doubts of the sin- 
cerity of France in regard to our 
independence, 474 his subse- 
quent testimony in favor of Frank- 
lin, 479 — value of his correspond- 
ence during the Revolution, 480 
— his public employments and ser- 
vices, 481. 

Adams, Mr. J. Q., his election to the 
Presidency in 1825, 392. 

JEschylus, character of the genius 
of, 63. 

Africans, anecdotes of the, 82, 83. 

Alexander, succeeds Massasoit, 428 
— conduct of the Plymouth gov- 
ernment towards him, and his 
death, 429 — remarks on this, 430. 

Alexander, Mr. , his portrait of Capt. 
Morgan, noticed, 514. 

Alfieri, first appearance of, 61 — his 
early character and peculiarities, 
62— -difference between him and 
the Greek tragic writers, 63 — 
question, whether his tragedy is 
an improvement upon the French. 



64 — his adherence to the unities, 
65 — influence of his example, 66. 

Alfred, King, his version of a por- 
tion of Bcethius, 349. 

All Fools Day, attempts to explain 
the origin of the festival of, 199. 

Allston, Mr., description of his Span- 
ish Girl, 506 — his lines on the 
same subject, 507 — his Tuscan 
Girl, and lines upon it, 509 — his 
Roman Lady reading Tasso, 510. 

American Library of Useful Know- 
ledge, reviewed, 515 — its object, 
and contents of the volume, 519. 

American Poetry, Common-place 
Book of, reviewed, and excellence 
of its moral tone, 297. 

American System, account of the, and 
Mr. Clay s exertions in regard to 
the, 375 — its real scope and ob- 
ject, 390. 

Anglo-Saxons, wedding custom of 
the, 214 — Rask's grammar »f their 
language, and Conybeare's illus- 
trations of their poetry, reviewed, 
and the importance of studying 
their language, 325 — neglect of 
this study, particularly in Eng- 
land, 326 — of the theory, that the 
living tongues of Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway, are borrowed 
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from theirs, and Rask's argument 
on the subject, 327 — reason de- 
rived from the difference of struc- 
ture between theirs and the Scan- 
dinavian, 329 — Rask's argument 
to shew, that theirs is not the 
foundation of the Danish, 330 — 
difference between their poetical 
language and the Scandinavian, 
332 — between their metrical sys- 
tems, 333 — affinity of their lan- 
guage to the Teutonic, 336 — its 
real origin and influence, 337— 
its re-appearance in the modern 
English, and character of its ver- 
sification, 338 — their fondness for 
narrative verse, 341 — specimen of 
their poetry, 342 — classification of 
its relics, 343 — their Heroic Lay, 
345 — their lay on the battle of 
Bruanburh, 347 — other specimens 
of their narrative poetry, 348. 
Antiquity, general reverence for, and 

the cause, 191. 
Aretin, pensioned by Leo X., 71. 
Ariosto, notice of his Orlando, 45 — 
comparison of Tasso with, 48 — his 
style and fable, 49 — his popula- 
rity in Italy, 50 — his dramatic 
style, 60 — neglect of him by Leo 
X., 71. 
Arts of Life, their origin and pro- 
gress, 81 — of the various methods 
of preparing food, 84 — of the mills 
used at an early period, 85 — of the 
various modes of preparing bread, 
butter, and meat, in ancient times, 
85, 86 — ancient mode of eating, 
90— old English mode, 91— of the 
construction of houses, 92 — of the 
art of warming houses, 95 — of the 
use of coal and chimneys, 97 — of 
dress, and fashions in regard to, 102. 
Athenamm Gallery, exhibition of 
paintings at the, for 1831, 506 — 
Spanish Girl in Reverie, described, 
506 — Roman Lady reading Tasso, 
its merit, 510 — character of the 
exhibition, 514. 
Attic Fragments quoted, in regard to 
a controversj' between Brougham 
and Canning, 259. 
Augustin Monks, anecdote of, 86. 

B. 

Ball-playing, how early practised. 
193,194. 



Beaumarchais, his first interview 
with A. Lee, 463 — arrangement 
made with him, for furnishing 
supplies to the colonies, and his 
letter to the committee of corres- 
pondence, 464 — character in which 
he acted, 464 — course of the U. S. 
with regard to his claim, 466 — 
equity of his claim, 4G8 — and pro- 
vision of the late treaty in regard 
to it, 468, note. 

Beekmann, character of his history 
of the arts, 81. 

Bede, his account of Csedmon, 343. 

Beds, how constructed in ancient 
times, 98. 

Belisarius, floating mills invented 
by, 85. 

Bells, antiquity and supposed vir- 
tues of, and their early introduc- 
tion into England, 208 — ringing 
of, on occasions of public rejoic- 
ing, 209. 

Bembo, his feelings in regard to Leo 
X., 71. 

Berni, his style noticed, 45. 

Bible Society, its importance, 517 — 
and probable effect, 518. 

Biography, moral benefits of, 227 — 
its general uses, 228. 

Blind-man's buff, its antiquity, 194. 

Boccaccio, his style, and influence 
upon Italian literature. 52 — his 
description of the plague. 53 — 
comparison of him with Chaucer, 
57. 

Boiardo, his Orlando Innamorato, 
noticed, 45. 

Bon-fires, antiquity of, on occasions 
of public rejoicing, 209 — frequen- 
cy of, on midsummer-eve, 210. 

Bonuci, his history of Pompeii al- 
luded to, 95, note. 

Boston, destruction of the tea in, at 
the beginning of the revolution, 
108. 

Boston Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, when formed, 
and what it has accomplished, 518. 

Brand, Mr., his attempt to explain 
the origin of the celebration of 
All Fools Day, 199. 

Bread, mode of preparing, at an ear- 
ly period, 85. 

British Colonies in America, impoli- 
cy of the conduct of our govern- 
ment in regard to them, 455. 
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Brougham, Mr., sketch of the life and 
character of, with a notice of some 
of his works, 227 — his claims to 
public respect, arising from his 
exertions in the cause of man- 
kind, 229— his birth, 230— some 
account of his early life, 231— his 
philosophical publications, and his 
Colonial Policy, 232 — his entrance 
into Parliament, and exertions for 
the repeal of the Orders in Coun- 
cil, 233 — expression of public feel- 
ing towards him, 234 — his early 
labors in the cause of general ed- 
ucation, 235 — his exposure of abu- 
ses of public chaiities, 236 — in- 
stance of this , 237- — attacks made 
upon him in consequence, and 
debate in Parliament on the sub- 
ject, 238 — his speech quoted, on 
the Court of Chancery, 239— ill- 
treatment of him by the ministry, 
and his letter to Romilly on the 
subject, 240 — his bill for the edu- 
cation of the poor, 241 — violence 
of the churchmen against it, and 
its fate, 242 — account of his other 
parliamentary efforts, 243 — his 
speech on the Congress of Vienna, 
quoted, 244 — his motives for be- 
coming the advocate of the Queen, 
245 — account of a case in which 
he was concerned, 248 — his efforts 
in Parliament for a reform of the 
law, 249 — his plan for this pur- 
pose, 250 — other efforts of his in 
the cause of education, 251 — pub- 
lications and societies suggested 
by him for this purpose, 252— pub- 
lic obligations to him, 253— his 
efforts on the subject of slavery, 
254 — his elevation to the peerage, 
255 — influence of his character 
and talent, 256 — cause to which 
they have been devoted, 257 — his 
person and oratory described, 259 
— his essays on the pleasures and 
advantages of science, 528 — ob- 
jection to it, 529. 

Bryant Mr., his merits compared 
with those of Dana, 299 — incor- 
rectness of Mr. Cheever's esti- 
mate of his poetry, 301 — his lines 
to the Evening Wind, quoted, 303 
— his Damsel of Peru, quoted, 304. 

Butter, early accounts of the prepa- 
ration of, 86. 



Byron's Don Juan, probably sug- 
gested by the Italian mock-heroic 
poetry, 51. 



Ccedmon, his Paraphrase mentioned, 
341 — his hymn on the Creation, 
343 — specimen of it, 344. 

Canning, Mr., extract from one of 
his speeches, 156 — and comments 
on it, 157 — mistake made by, 169 
— his controversy with Brougham , 
259 — his course in regard to the 
emancipation of Spanish America, 
373. 

Carmichael, Mr., ability of his let- 
lers to the committee of corres- 
pondence during the Revolution, 
459. 

Casa, reform produced by, in Italian 
literature, 40. 

Casti, grossness of the Tales of, 55. 

Cemetery, Mount Auburn, report of 
the Horticultural Society in regard 
to the, 397 — of the great Egyp- 
tian, 401 — of the Athenian Cera- 
micus, 402. 

Cervantes, character of his novels, 
58. 

Chancery, English Court of, Mr. 
Brougham's account of its defects, 
239. ° 

Chaucer, character and influence of 
the tales of, 57 — comparison be- 
tween Boccaccio and, 57. 

Cheever's Common-place Book of 
American Poetry, reviewed and 
quoted, 297 et seq. — its merits, 
323. 

Cherokee Case, opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the U. S. in the, 
reviewed, 136 — not decided on its 
merits, 142 — difficulty of, and ob- 
jections to the decision of the, 143. 

Cherohees admitted by the Court of 
the U. S. to be a State, 144 — and 
of course a foreign State, though 
this is denied by the Court, 145 — 
importance of presenting their 
case to the Court on its merits, 
153. 

Chiabrcra noticed, 40. 

Child, Mrs., her merit as a writer, 
81. 

Chimneys, when first introduced into 
England, 97. 

Christmas, origin of the custom of 
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decorating with evergreens at, 
207. 

Church, Capt., his success against 
the Indians, 439 et seq. 

Church, Catholic, foundation of its 
ancient power, 174. 

Clay, Mr., Prentice's Life of, review- 
ed, 351 — importance of his exam- 
ple at the present time, 352 — his 
birth and early education, 353 — 
his first attempt to speak in pub- 
lic, and admission to the bar, 354 
■ — account of his defence of indi- 
viduals charged with crimes, 355 
— his success in civil suits, 356 — 
his first employment in public life, 
357 — his election to the Legisla- 
ture of Kentucky, 358 — his rela- 
tions with Burr, and election to 
the Senate of the U. S., 359— his 
exertions in the Legislature of his 
own State, 360 — account of his 
speech on the common law, 361 — 
its extraordinary effect, 362 — his 
re-election to the U. S. Senate, 
and exertions in behalf of domes- 
tic manufactures, 363 — his other 
efforts in Congress, 364 — his elec- 
tion to the House of Representa- 
tives in Congress, and to the office 
of Speaker, 365 — his influence in 
that capacity, 366 — his skill as 
leader of the democratic party, 
367 — his appointment as Commis- 
sioner to Ghent, and resignation 
of the Speaker's chair, 368 — his 
re-election to Congress on his re- 
turn, 369 — short view of his sub- 
sequent career, 370 — his exertions 
in the cause of Spanish America, 
372— his title to the credit of its 
emancipation, 373 — his labors in 
the cause of Internal Improve- 
ment, 376 — his views on that sub- 
ject, 377 — his speeches upon it, 
380 — and his success, 381 — his ef- 
forts to establish the protecting 
policy, 387 — his becoming a can- 
didate for the Presidency, 392— 
his appointment to the office of 
Secretary of State, 393 — clamor 
against him in consequence, 394 
— character of his mind and elo- 
quence, 395 — merit of his speech- 
es, 396. 

Coal, not used by the ancients, 97. 

Committee of Correspondence during 



the Revolution, steps taken by 
the, in regard to our foreign rela- 
tions, 459. 

Common Law, description of the 
English, 247 — Mr. Clay's speech 
in Kentucky upon the, 361. 

Congress, character of that of 1774, 
113 — steps taken by those of 1774 
and 1775, in organizing the for- 
eign relations of the country, 459. 

Congress of Vienna, Mr. Brougham's 
speech relating to the, quoted, 244. 

Conybeare, Mr., his Illustrations of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry, reviewed, 
325 — specimen of them, quoted, 
345 — his account of the Heroic 
Lay, quoted, 347 — his version of 
the Song of the Traveller, quoted, 
350. S ' ' 

Crawford, Mr., his claims to the 
Presidency, 392. 

Crook, Mr., his account of the Mar- 
quesans, quoted by Mr. Stewart, 
491 . 

Crnscan Academy, its effect upon 
Tasso, 77. 

D. 

Dana, Mr., examination of Mr. 
Cheever's estimate of his poetical 
merit, 299 — his mode of treating 
religious subjects, 301— his lines 
on Day-break, quoted, 305. 

Dante, his Divina Commedia, 30 — 
comparison of Milton with, 32 — 
honors paid to him by his coun- 
trymen, 33. 

Dead, respect for the, 397 — reasons 
for this, 398 — how exhibited in 
ancient times, 399 — among the Is- 
raelites, 400 — ancient practice of 
burying the, without the city, 
403 — respect for the tombs of the, 
404. 

Deane, Silas, his mission to France, 
462 — his arrangement for supplies 
to the colonies, 464 — situation of 
affairs at the time of his arrival, 
469 — his proceedings there, and 
treatment on his return, 469 — his 
subsequent conduct, and his char- 
acter, 470— his stipulation for the 
services of Lafayette, 472. 

Decameron, style, and effect produc- 
ed by the, 52 — its freedom in re- 
gard to the clergy, 54 — its gross- 
ness, 55. 
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Dcnina, remark by, on the Cruscan 
Academy, 77. 

Dickinson, John, early character and 
sentiments of, and reception of his 
Farmer's Letters, 114 — important 
part acted by him in the first Con- 
gress, and explanation of his 
course in regard to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, 115. 

Diplomatic Correspondence ofthcRe- 
volution, reviewed, 449 — value and 
importance of the work, 450 — im- 
portance of continuing it, 4S3. 

Divina Commedia, defect of the, 30 
— its power, 31 — its reception in 
Italy, 33. 

Drama, Italian, delects of the, 60. 

Dress, ancient fashion of, 100 — rea- 
sons of some Hebrew regulations 
in regard to, 101 — of modern, and 
certain fashions of, 102. 

Druids, their mode of celebrating 
New-Year's day, 197 — their rea- 
son for decorating with evergreens 
in winter, 207. 

Drummond, Mr., his professorship of 
political economy at Oxford, 1. 

Dumas, M., his character, and Frank- 
lin's letter to him, requesting him 
to act as agent of the Committee 
of Correspondence, 460 — his appli- 
cation to the French ambassador, 
461 — his services, and the reply of 
the ambassador, 462. 



Edinburgh Review, article in the 98th 
No. of, examined, 122 — character 
of that article, 134. 

England, danger of her present po- 
litical condition, 167 — circumstan- 
ces creating this danger, 168 — 
probability of a convention of the 
people of, to amend the constitu- 
tion, 188. 

English Novel-writing, probable in- 
fluence of the, 58 — causes of the 
superiority of the, 59 — same sub- 
ject again noticed, 75. 

Essay on Population, Malthus's, ex- 
amined, 3 — quoted, 3, 4, note. 

Exhibition of Paintings, [See Athe- 
nceum Gallery.'] 

Europe, prospect of reform in, 154— 
certain revolutions in, 155 — of the 
war in, predicted by Mr. Canning, 
156 — beginning of this war, 157 — 



difficulty of predicting its issue, 
158 — real character and principle 
of the contest, 159 — general char- 
acter of the political institutions 
of, 16ft — strength and foundation 
of the aristocratic principle in, 
161 — abuses of the aristocratic 
system of, 163 — of the liberal sys- 
tem, 164— danger of those States 
of, which are founded upon a 
mixed principle, 166 — of the pro- 
bable issue of the contest in, 178 — 
reasons why the American system 
of government is adapted to, 179 
— reply to the argument derived 
from want of intelligence, and in- 
equality of fortunes in, 180 — reply 
to the argument that the people 
of, are habituated to hereditary 
institutions, 182 — probability of 
the introduction of the liberal sys- 
tem into, 183 — reasons why the 
people of, are ripe for change, 185 
— of the effect of Napoleon's ca- 
reer upon the military support of 
the governments of, 185 — little 
reliance which the governments 
of, can place upon their armies, 
186 — probability that the issue of 
the contest in, will be favorable 
to free institutions, 189. 
Everett, Mr. E., his essay on the im- 
portance of scientific knowledge, 
519 — quoted, in regard to Fulton, 
522 — his lecture on the working 
men's party, quoted, 523. 



Festivals, why more frequent an- 
ciently than now, 195 — small num- 
ber of American, 207. 

Floralia, what, 201. 

Filicaja, noticed, 40. 

Fine Arts, test of excellence in the, 
510 — reasons why it is desirable 
that they should flourish in this 
country, 511 — what, kind of profi- 
ciency most desirable, 512 — of 
landscape and portrait painting, 
513. 

Finch, Capt., his directions to his 
crew, on visiting the Washington 
Islands, 490 — his judicious con- 
duct, 506. 

Fire-works, account of the earliest 
use of, 210. 
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Fisk, estimation in which it was 
held by the Greeks, 87. 

Food, of its various modes of prepa- 
ration at different periods, 84. 

Fourth of July, allusion to the cele- 
bration of the, 207. 

France, revolutionary changes in, 
167 — her present political condi- 
tion, 168 — effects of our alliance 
with her, on the fate of our Revo- 
lution, 450 — her forbearance in 
regard to the British colonies, 
prior to the Revolution, 452 — ■ 
course first pursued by her in re- 
gard to the colonies, 462— her sub- 
sequent conduct in regard to the 
negotiations for peace, 474 — de- 
fence of her conduct, 475. 

Franklin, Dr., his letter pf 1767, as 
to the interference of France in 
the affairs of the colonies, quoted, 
453 — importance of his efforts, in 
organizing the foreign relations of 
America, 456 — benefit resulting to 
the United States, from his philo- 
sophical reputation, 457 — his con- 
troversy with A. Lee, 469 — his 
course in regard to the negotia- 
tions for peace, explained, 474 — 
vindication of his sincerity, 477 — 
his letter to Messrs. Adams and 
Jay, 478 — their testimony in his 
favor, 479. 

French Novel-writing, character of, 
58. 

Frisbie, Mr., his literary character, 
and his Castle in the Air, quoted, 
323. 

Fulton, Robert, his first experiment 
with the steam-boat, 519. 

Funeral Customs, account of some, 
and simplicity of our own, 211— 
of the passing-bell, 211 — strewing 
flowers on the grave, 213. 

G. 

Gallatin, Mr., his letter to the Duke 
of Richelieu, in regard to Beau- 
marchais' claim, 467. 

Goldoni, his dramatic writings no- 
ticed, 60. 

Gray, Mr., his letter on Harvard 
University, reviewed, and its cha- 
racter, 216 — his letter quoted, on 
the subject of the College Library, 

Greeks, of the meats used by the, 88. 
VOL. XXXIII. NO. 73. 



Guarird, his Faster Fido, 67 — erro- 
neous opinion of Dr. Johnson in 
regard to him, 68. 

Guicciardini, his description of Italy 
in the fourteenth century, notic- 
ed, 43. 

Gunpowder Plot, anniversary of the, 
how celebrated in England and 
this country, 206. 

H. 

Halleck, Mr., his poetical merit, 308 
— his Sentimental Music quoted 
and censured, 309. 

Hampden, John, his visit to Massa- 
soit, 419. 

Harvard University, Mr, Gray's de- 
fence of, reviewed, 216 — necessi- 
ty of economy in the administra- 
tion of, 217 — the sort of economy 
proper to be pursued in regard to, 
218 — difficulty in rendering its 
several departments more perfect, 
219 — Mr. Gray's views in regard 
to the Library of, 220 — correct- 
ness of those views, 221 — neces- 
sity of a good library in, for the 
use of instructers, 222 — other be- 
nefits of a large library in , 223 — 
whence the funds for this purpose 
should be supplied, 224 — conside- 
rations which should induce men 
of wealth to devote themselves to 
this object, 225 — correct policy of 
the corporation of, in regard to 
the Library, 226 — neglect of moral 
science in, 530. 

Hawaii, visit of Mr. Stewart to, and 
religious services in, 498 — im- 
provement in the character of the 
natives of, 499. 

Heroic Lay, Anglo-Saxon, account 
of the, 346 — extract from Cony- 
beare's analysis of the, 347. 

Herschel, Mr., his Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy, no- 
ticed, 528. 

Heulzner, his account of the passion 
of the English for bells, quoted,209. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
memoirs of the, reviewed, 105. 

Holinshed's Chronicle, quoted, 91 — 
again quoted, on the change in 
the mode of building houses, 95— 
its objection to chimneys, quoted, 
98 — his account of the old mode 
of sleeping, quoted, 99. 

69 
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Hone, Mr., his edition of Strutt,. 
reviewed, 191 — its merit, 192 — 
some of his other works noticed. 
193. 

Horticultural Society, report of the 
Massachusetts, upon a rural gar- 
den and cemetery, reviewed, 397 
— character of the report, 404. 

Houses, mode of constructing at dif- 
ferent periods, 92 et seq — modes 
of warming, 95. 

Hull festival, conjecture of Maurice 
in regard to the, 200. 

Hume, Mr., his prediction as to the 
fate of the English monarchy, 
183. 

Hutchinson, Col., extract from the 
memoirs of, 111. 

1. 

Iceland, poetry of, not borrowed from 
the Anglo-Saxons, 331 — whether 
the old northern poetry and my- 
thology flourished only in, or were 
original in other northern coun- 
tries, 333- — as to the objection, 
that the remains of this poetry 
have been preserved only in, 334 
— classes into which the poetry of, 
was divided, 341. 

Illumination, practice of, some ac- 
count of the, 210. 

Indians, effect of their peculiar rela- 
tions with the U. S. on their claim 
to be regarded as States, 146 — not 
designed to be excluded from the 
right of suingin the Federal courts, 
147 — incorrect distinction taken 
by C. J. Marshall between them 
and foreign States, 149 — character 
of the President's message relat- 
ing to the, 150. 

Internal Improvement, sketch of the 
history of the adoption of a system 
of, in this country, 375 et seq. — of 
the powers of the U.S. govern- 
ment in regard to, 379 — little dan- 
ger to be apprehended from this 
power, 380. 

Irving, Mr., his account of old Eng- 
lish manners, 192. 

Italian Language, lateness of its ap- 
plication to poetical purposes, 29. 

Italians, poetry andiomance of the, 
29 — their lyrical poetry, 34 — their 
romantic epics, 41 — progress of 
their literature, 42 — character of 



their mock-heroic poetry, 50 — 
their novelle, 51— their drama, 59 
— their opera, 66 — their pastoral 
drama, 67 — their satire, 68 — their 
literature in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, 69 — its perfec- 
tion in the sixteenth, 71 — its de- 
gradation in the seventeenth, 72 
■ — its improvement in the last, 73 
— its character attributable to their 
political situation, 77 — some of its 
peculiarities, 77 et seq. — its gene- 
ral excellence, 80. 

J. 

Jay, Mr., his doubts of the sincerity 
of France in regard to the nego- 
tiations for peace, 474 — his testi- 
mony in favor of Franklin, 479 — 
his correspondence during the 
Revolution, and his judicious con- 
duct, 482. 

Jefferson, Mr., some objection to the 
memoirs of, 106 — his views on the 
subject of internal improvement, 
376. 

Johnson, Dr., injustice of his cen- 
sure of the Aminta and Pastor 
Fido, 68 — his attempt to trace the 
faults of the metaphysical poets 
to the Italians, 73 — his view of 
the importance of studying the 
Anglo-Saxon, 326. 

Juvenile Miscellany, recommended, 
81. 

K. 

Kaimpevisir, short account of the, 
335, note. 

King of England, comments on the 
message of the, in regard to par- 
liamentary reform, 188. 

King of the Netherlands, his decision 
on the boundary question, exam- 
ined, 262 — reference of that ques- 
tion to the, 266 — considerations 
which appear to have influenced 
him, 271 — incorrectness of his 
views, 272 et seq.' — effect of his 
decision, 275 — his decision in fa- 
vor of the British claim, in regard 
to the north-westernmost head of 
Connecticut river, 279 — his deci- 
sion with respect to the northern 
boundary of Vermont and New 

York, 280 objections to the 

award respecting Rouse's Point, 
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284— reasons for adhering to the 
decision, 285. 
Kdngskuggsja, short account of the, 
327, note. 

h. 

Ijdbor, difference in the money price 
of, how occasioned, 17. 

Lafayette, Gen., his engagement 
with Deane to come to this coun- 
try, 472 — importance of his acces- 
sion to the American cause, and 
his diplomatic correspondence, 
472 — his character, 473. 

La Harpc, his charges against the 
Italian writers, 73. 

Lampillas, his attempt to fix upon 
the Italians the corruption of mo- 
dern literature, 72. 

Laneham, his account of the game of 
quintain, quoted, 215. 

Langland, his vision of Pierce Flow- 
man, quoted, 341. 

Latimer, Bishop, his new year's pre- 
sent to Henry 8th, 198— his ser- 
mon quoted, in regard to Robin 
Hood, 205. 

Laura,, passion of Petrarch for, 38. 

Laws of population and wages, 1. 

Lectures, Senior's, on population, the 
rate of wages, and the cost of ob- 
taining money, quoted, 1 et seq. 

Lee, Arthur, application of the com- 
mittee of correspondence to, 459 — 
his first interview with Beaumar- 
chais, 463 — his controversy with 
Franklin, 469. 

Leo X., of prevailing misconceptions 
in regard to the age of, 71 — his 
character, 71, 72. 

Library of Useful Knowledge, ac- 
count of the English, 25^— -[See 
American Library.] 

Literature, Italian, 29, et seq. [See 
Italians.'] 

Livingston, R. R., his views in re- 
gard to Marbois' letter, quoted, 
475 — his further comments on it, 
476. 
Lombardi, his Storia delta letteratura 

Italiana, reviewed, 29. 
London University, neglect of moral 
science in the, 530. 

Longfellow, Mr., his poetical merit, 
and his poetry quoted, 318 — his 
hymn at the consecration of Pu- 
laski's banner, quoted, 320. 



Louis XL, his reply when urged to 
deface the monument of Bedford, 
404. 

Lucan, quoted, 162. 

Luxury, economical effect of, 27. 

Lyrical Poetry, of the French and 
Italians, 34 — perfection of the lat- 
ter, 35. 

M. 

Macaulay, Mr., his speech on parlia- 
mentary reform, noticed, 169. 

Machiaveili, his dramatic power, 60 
— neglect of hirn by Leo X., 72. 

Mackintosh, Sir .fames, neglect of 
his Essay on Ethical Science, and 
its value, 519. 

Madison, President, his course in 
regard to internal improvement, 
376 — his message, in regard to 
Beaumaichais' claim, 467. 

Majfei, his Storia delta Letteratura 
Italiana, reviewed, 29. 

Maine Legislature, report of a com- 
mittee of the, reviewed, on the 
decision of the boundary question, 
275 — their views in regard to the 
decision, 275 — objections to those 
views, 277. 

Maltlius, his theory on population, 2 
— statement of his leading princi- 
ples, 3 — objections to his theory, 
4 et seq. 

Marbois, his letter to Vergennes on 
the negotiations for peace, men- 
tioned, 464 — comments on it, 476. 

Marini, pernicious influence of the 
writings of, 72. 

Marquesas Islands, character of the 
inhabitants of the, 491. 

Marshall, C. J., his opinion in the 
Cherokee case, reviewed, 136— 
and quoted, 137 — objections to it, 
143. 

Massachusetts Indians, their resi- 
dence, 408. 

Massasoit, orthography of his name, 
403, note — his first interview with 
the whites, 410 — treaty concluded 
by him with the colonists, 411 — 
satisfaction of the parties with the 
arrangement, 412 — description of 
him and his attendants, 413 — his 
honorable conduct at this inter- 
view, 414 — embassy sent to him 
by the English, 415 — its reception 
by him, 417 — his friendship again 
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tested, 418 — visit of Winslow to 
him during his sickness, 419 — he 
reveals to the English a plot for 
their destruction, 420 — leading in- 
cidents of his life, 421 — his char- 
acter and influence, 422 — noble- 
ness of his conduct towards the 
whites, 423 — anecdote of him, 424 
— his sense of his own dignity, 
425 — his conduct in regard to 
Squanto, 42(5 — other points of his 
character, 428. 

Maurice, his explanation of the ori- 
gin of the festival of All Fools 
day, 200. 

May-day, how celebrated, 200 — ori- 
gin of the celebration of, 201 — de- 
cline of the observance of, 205. 

May-poles, ancient sports around 
the, 202, 203. 

Mc Culloch, Mr., error of his opinion, 
that a fall of wages cannot be at- 
tended by a fall in the price of ar- 
ticles, and an extract from his ex- 
amination before a committee of 
the House of Commons, 21 — refu- 
tation of his opinion, as to the 
effect of absenteeism, 23. 

Mc Lellan, Mr., his poems reviewed 
and commended, 407. 

Mechanical Philosophy, defence of, 
122. 

Mechanism, its progress, and benefits 
resulting from it, 123 — answer to 
the objection, that it is suicidal in 
its effects, 124— its results, 125— 
its effects on physical science and 
the mathematics, 129 — on meta- 
physics, 130 — on politics, 131. 

Medici, Lorenzo de', his influence 

on Italian literature, 40 his 

character, 44 — his compositions, 
70. 

Mctastasio, character of his operas, 
66. 

Midsummer-eve, how celebrated in 
England, 210. 

Mills, various kinds of, in use at 
an early period, 85 — of the saw, 
and their introduction into Eng- 
land, 94. 

Milton, quoted, 228, 229. 

Missionaries, Sandwich Island, their 
success, 497 — civil improvements 
effected by them, 500 — conduct of 
foreign residents towards them, 
501. 



Misson, quoted, in regard to English 
wedding customs, 215. 

Molbach, Professor, his edition of the 
Danish Rhyme Chronicle, men- 
tioned, 335, note. 

Moliere, his sketches of fashionable 
folly, 58. 

Money, cost of obtaining, 1 6 — defect 
of Senior's views on this subject, 
16. 

Monroe, President, his course on the 
subject of internal improvement, 
377. 

Montaup, its situation, 408. 

Monti, short comparison of, with 
Alfieri, 66. 

Moral Sciences, their superiority to 
the physical, 529. 

Morris, Robert, revolutionary ser- 
vices of, 118 — his character, and 
letter to Gen. Schuyler, 119 — 
close of his life, 120. 

Morris-dancers, account of the per- 
formances of, 203 characters 

composing the, 204 — almost for- 
gotten at this day, 205. 

Mount Alburn, its fitness for a gar- 
den and cemetery, 405 — beauty of 
its situation, 406. 

N. 

Napoleon, effect of the rising of Eu- 
rope against his despotism, 185. 

Narraghansett Indians, their place of 
residence, 407. 

Neiospapers, their political impor- 
tance, 516 — their licentiousness, 
and its remedy, 517. 

Neto- Year's eve, how formerly cele- 
brated, 196. 

New- Year's day, mode in which it 
was anciently celebrated, 196 — of 
its celebration at different periods, 

196 in England at different 

times, 198. 

A'jdla. short notice of the, 327, note. 

North-eastern and Northern Bounda- 
ry of the V. S., decision of the king 
of the Netherlands in regard to, 
protest against that decision, and 
report of a committee of the Maine 
Legislature upon it, reviewed, 262 
— description of a part of it in the 
treaty of Ghent, and question 
growing out of the treaty, 2C2, 
263 — provisions of that treaty in 
regard to it, 264 — proceedings of 
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commissioners under the treaty, 
in regard to it, 265 — reference of 
the question to the king of the 
Netherlands, 266 — reasons in fa- 
vor of the American claim, 267 — 
absurdity of the British preten- 
sions, 270. 

Novel, the English, Spanish, and 
French, noticed, 58. 

Novclle, Italian, notice of the, 51 — 
their character and freedom, 54 — 
inequality of their literary execu- 
tion, 56. 

Novels, avidity with which the Eng- 
lish are sought in this country, 
and their character, 518. 

Nukuhiva, visited by Mr. Stewart, 
491. 

O. 

Old Sarum, of the representation of, 

in Parliament, 173. 
Opera, Italian, slow progress of the, 

66. 
Osgood, Mr., portrait by him, in the 

Athenseum Gallery, noticed, 514. 
Otaheite, [See Tahiti.] 



Painting, comparative importance of 
its various branches, and true cri- 
terion of excellence in, 511 — land- 
scape and portrait, 513. 

Parini, his Giorno, noticed, 51. 

Pastoral Drama, notice of the Ita- 
lian, 67. 

Pawtucket Indians, their place of re- 
sidence, 408. 

Pealody, Mr., his lines ' To Wil- 
liam,' quoted, 321 — his ' Disem- 
bodied Spirit,' quoted, 322. 

Peel, Sir Robert, his erroneous view 
of our institutions, 184. 

Pennsylvania, memoirs of the His- 
torical Society of, reviewed, 105 — 
their deficiency, in notices of her 
distinguished men, 107 — causes of 
her reserve, at the beginning of 
the Revolution, 109 — account of 
some of her patriots, 114 et seq. 

Pcquot Indians, their place of resi- 
dence, 407. 

Pepys's Diary, quoted, 206. 

Percival, Mr., his poetical merits 
and defects, 306 — his ' Genius 
Waking,' quoted, 307. 

Percy household book, noticed, 89. 



Persians, their celebration of the 
vernal equinox, 197. 

Personal Narrative of the Revolu- 
tion, importance of studying the, 
105 — neglect of it, 106. 

Petrarch, his character, and honors 
paid to him, 35 — influence of his 
example, 36 — character of his 
mind and poetry, 37 — his sonnets 
and Canzoni, 38 — his passion for 
Laura, 39. 

Philadelphia, proceedings in, at the 
beginning of the Revolution, 108. 

Philip succeeds Alexander as sa- 
chem of the Wampanoags, 430 — 
his interview with the English 
commissioners, 431 — his agree- 
ment with them, 432 — his plan of 
a coalition among the New Eng- 
land tribes, 433 — his relations 
with the English, 434 — bad policy 
of the Plymouth government to- 
wards him, 435— his preparations 
for war, 438 — commencement of 
hostilities, 439 — his sufferings, 
442— and death, 443— dignity°of 
his conduct, 445 — his comparative 
refinement, 440 — devotedness of 
his followers, 447 — treatment of 
his family, 448. 

Physical Sciences, their inferiority to 
the moral, 529 — their cultivation, 
the great characteristic of the age, 
530. 

Picarcsco, novel, Spanish, noticed, 
58. 

Plutarch, anecdote from, 86. 

Plymouth Government, its conduct 
in regard to Squanto, 426 — in re- 
gard to Alexander, 429 — its rela- 
tions with Philip, 431 et seq. 

Poetry, Cheever's Common-place 
book of American, reviewed, 297 — 
decline of, 297 — not true, that the 
demand for practical talent in this 
country is unfavorable to, 298. 

Pokanokct Indians, their residence 
and jurisdiction, 408. 

Politian, sketch of his style, 44. 

Political Economy, rules of the pro- 
fessorship of, at Oxford, 1, 2. 

Pompey the Great, anecdote of, 101. 

Population, Senior's lectures on, re- 
viewed, 1 — theory of Malthus on, 
3 — objections to it, 4. 

Prentice, Mr., Life of Clay by, re- 
viewed, 351 — his account of Mr. 
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Clay's forensic eloquence, quoted, 
355, 356 — his account of Mr. C.'s 
speech on the Common Law, 
quoted, 361. 

President of the U. S., liis message 
relating to the Indians, 136 — its 
character, 150 — course of argu- 
ment, 152 — impropriety of his 
course, 153. 

Press, danger arising from the, how 
to be removed, 517. 

Protecting Policy, constitutional ob- 
jection to the, when first made, 
381 — argument in regard to it, 
382 — shown to be unfounded, 383 
— expediency of the, 384— refuta- 
tion of objections to the, 385 — Mr. 
Clay's exertions in support of the, 
387. 

Pulci, his licentiousness, 43 — his 
Morgante, 44. 



Quarterly Reviezo, London, its illib- 
eral treatment of the missionaries 
in the Sandwich Islands, 497. 

Quincy, Josiah, extracts from his 
correspondence with Reed, 116. 

R. 

Racine, influence of popular senti- 
ment upon, 65. 

Randolph, Mr., why he ceased to be 
the leader of the democratic party, 
367. 

Rask, Professor, his Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, reviewed, 325 — his ar- 
gument quoted, on the derivation 
of the Scandinavian tongues from 
the Anglo-Saxon, 327, et seq. — 
his argument that the Anglo-Sax- 
on is not the source of the Danish, 
quoted, 330 — his argument, as to 
the identity of the Teutonic and 
Anglo-Saxon, quoted, 336. 

Reed, Joseph, his character, and 
some account of his life, J 16 — 
misfortunes of his later years, 117. 

Reform, prospect of, in Europe, 
154 — parliamentary, what, 16!) — 
proposed plan of parliamentary, 
171 — probable necessity of farther, 
171 — effect of, on the House of 
Commons, 172 — on the crow;! and 
the church, 174— Duke of Wel- 
lington's view of tile effect of par- 
liamentary, 188. 



Revolution, Diplomatic Correspond 
ence of the American, reviewed 
449— — difficulties attending the 
American, and importance of the 
alliance with France, 450 — diffi- 
culty in writing the history of the 
American, 451. 

Revolutions, difficulty of conjectur- 
ing their issue, 154 — reference to 
those of the present day, 155. 

Richelieu, Duke of, his reply to Mr. 
Gallatin, in regard to the claim of 
Beaumarchais, 467. 

Rio de Janeiro, description of the 
harbor of, 488. 

Romantic Epics, Italian, difference 
between them and the ancient 
epic, 47 — their decline, since the 
time of Ariosto, 51. 

Rome, slavery at, 195 — mode of ce- 
lebrating New- Year's day in, 196. 

Roscoe, Mr., his misapprehension of 
the character of Italian satire, 68 
— his ineffectual apology for Leo 
X., 71, note. 

Rule of Three System, explained, 173. 



Sadler, Mr., his reply to Malthus, 
noticed, 3. 

Salfi, his idea of Italian comedy, 61. 

Sandals, what, among the ancients, 
103. 

Sandwich Islands, their condition be- 
fore the visit of missionaries, 49(> 
— their recent improvements, 497 
—details of some, 500 — conduct of 
foreign residents in the, 501 — of 
English residents, 502— Mr. Sou- 
thard's letter to the king, and its 
reception, 504 — objections to it by 
American residents, 505. 

Sassamon, account of, 437 — his mur- 
der, 438. 

Satire, character of Italian, 68. 

Saturnalia, how celebrated ancient- 
ly, 197. 

Sato, invention of the, 94. 

Saxons, their celebration of New- 
Year's day, 197. 

Scandinavia, superiority of the poet- 
ical language of, to the Anglo- 
Saxon, 331 — structure of its poet- 
ical language, 332 — difference be- 
tween its metrical system and the 
Anglo-Saxon, 333 — specimens of 
the ancient poetry of, preserved, 
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335 — discovery of America from, 
alluded to, 337, note. 
Schlegel, A. W., his preference of 

French to Italian tragedy, 64. 
Secretary of the JYavy, his letter in 
regard to the Sandwich Islands, 
504 — objection to it, 505. 
Senior, Mr., his lectures, reviewed, 
1 — their general character, 2 — his 
views on the subject of population, 
3— his argument stated, 7 — its un- 
soundness, 8 — real difference be- 
tween him and Malthus, 9, 10 — 
his lectures on the rate of wages, 
11 — his omission to adopt any the- 
ory on the subject, 14— his views 
on the cost of obtaining money, 16 
— on the economical effect of ab- 
senteeism, 26 — correctness of his 
views as to the mode of employ- 
ing income, 27. 
Serenius, his attempt to trace Eng- 
lish words to Gothic sources, 326. 
Shoes, ancient regulation of, in Eng- 
land, 103. 
Silk, various modes of preparing, 

104. 
Sismondi, his h'Avenir, reviewed, 

154. 
Skaldespilder , a Norwegian poet, 

334. 
Slavery, Mr. Brougham's parliamen- 
tary efforts on the subject of, 254. 
Smith, Adam, his views on the rale 

of wages, 15, 
Spaniards, approach made by the, to 
the genuine novel, 58 — their pica- 
resco novel, 58. 
Spanish American Colonies, account 

of their emancipation, 370. 
Sparks, Mr., his Diplomatic Corres- 
pondence of the Revolution, re- 
viewed, 449 — his note respecting 
Mr. Dumas, quoted, 463 — manner 
in which the work is executed. 
484. 
Spenser, quoted, on the celebration 

of May-day, 202. 
Sports, children's, alluded to, 193. 
Squanto, conduct of the Plymouth 

government in regard to, 426. 
Stael, Madame de, her conjecture as 
to the cause of the toleration of 
the Decameron, 54 — her failure in 
the drama, 312. 
Stewart, Mr. , his Voyage to the South 
Sea, reviewed, and his residence 



in the Sandwich Islands, noticed, 
484 — motives and manner of its 
publication, 485 — his voyage, and 
influence over the seamen, 486 — 
his observance of religious duties 
on board the ship, 487 — enters 
Rio de Janeiro, 488 — his residence 
with Mr. Tudor, and sketch of his 
character, 489 — his visit to the 
Washington Islands, 495 — to Ha- 
waii, 498 — merit of his work, 505. 

Stocking-loom, account of its inven- 
tion, 103. 

Story, Judge, his discourse before the 
Mechanic Institution, quoted, 519. 

Stow, quotation from, on the use of 
coal in England, 97 — story told 
by, of an old English king, 9!) — 
his account of the celebration of 
May-day, 201. 

Strutt, Mr., his sports and pastimes 
of the people of England, review- 
ed, 191— merit of the work, 192. 

Supreme Court, U. S., their opinion 
in the Cherokee case, reviewed, 
136— and quoted, 137. 



Tahiti, visit of Mr. Stewart to, and 
its progress in civilization, 494. 

Tariff, [See Protecting Policy.] 

Tasso, influence of his age upon, 47 
— character of his poetry, 48 — his 
Jerusalem Delivered, 49 — his pas- 
toral drama, 67. 

Teutonic Dialect, its intimate alliance 
with the Anglo-Saxon, 336. 

Thorkelin, his edition of the Heroic 
Lay, 346. 

Thorpe, Mr., his edition of Rask's 
Grammar, reviewed, 325. 

Tirahoschi quoted, 30. 

Treaty, provisions of that of 1783, in 
regard to the boundaries of the 
U. S., 262 — provisions of that of 
Ghent, on the same subject, 263. 

Tudor, Mr., his character, and Stew- 
art's notice of him, 48,1. 

U. 

Ugoni, his work delta Lettcratura 
Italiana, reviewed, 29. 

United Stales, inequality of fortunes 
in the, 181— 'difference between 
them in this respect, 182 — delica- 
cy of their position in regard to 
foreign powers, 190 — objection to 
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the doctrine of Maine in regard to 
the power of the, 278 — their policy 
in regard to Spanish America, 371 
— organization of their foreign re- 
lations during the Revolution, 456. 

Urbino, Court of, its character, 43. 

Useful Arts, [See Arts of Life."] 



Vergennes, Count de, his course in 
furnishing supplies for the colo- 
nies, 464 — his character as a min- 
ister, and liberal course towards 
this country, 471 — of the imputa- 
tion against him, of a want of sa- 
gacity, 472 — Marbois' supposed 
letter to him, 475 — defence of his 
conduct, 477. 

Voltaire, his adherence to the estab- 
lished rules of the French drama, 
65. 

W. 

Wages, Senior's lectures on the rate 
of, reviewed, 1 — received English 
opinion on the subject of, 13. 

Waller, quoted, 70. 

Wampanoag Indians, their place of 
residence, 408. 

Wants, their effect on human indus- 
try, 82. 

Warming houses, ancient modes of, 
95. 

Warton, his attempt to explain the 



causes of the freedom of the De- 
cameron, 54. 

Webster, Mr., his defence of Mr. 
Clay, quoted, 375 — his course in 
regard to the tariff, 386 — his lec- 
ture before the Mechanics' Institu- 
tion, noticed and quoted, 525. 

Wedding Customs, some account of 
various, 213. 

Wilcox, Mr. Cheever's character of 
him and of his poetry, 315 — his 
' Sunset in September,' quoted, 
316 — Mr. Cheever's note upon it, 
317. 

Williams, Dr., his history of Ver- 
mont, quoted, in regard to the 
northern boundary of tha£ State, 
281 — his error in ascertaining the 
forty-fifth degree of latitude, 282. 

Willis, Mr., his poetical talent, and 
defects, 310 — his ' Spring,' and 
' Look not on the Wine when it is 
red,' quoted, 311 — his ' Hagar in 
the Wilderness,' quoted, 312. 

Windmills, invention of, 85. 

Windows, ancient construction of, 
95. 

Winslow, Mr., his embassy to Mas- 
sasoit, 415 — his visit to Massasoit 
during the sickness of the latter, 
419 — his success in relieving him, 
420 — anecdote of him, 424. 



Young, Dr. 



Y. 

quoted, 70. 



